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HE Act for raiſing a large part of the Sup- 
plies within the year, by a general Tax on 
all Income, has paſſed into a law, after a diſ- 


lament. In the courſe of the progreſs of the bill 


through the Houſe of Commons many uſcful ob- | 
ſervations were ſuggeſted, and fome important 
amendments have been adopted, but there never | 


| 


was a meaſure of any magnitude the principle of 
which has been ſo generally approved. This ap- 
probation of the Principle was not an acquieſcence 
proceeding from partiality to the Government 
which propoſed the meaſure, much leſs was 
it owing to any indifference upon the ſubj-& 
(for indeed it was a meaſure upon which no indi- 
vidual could feel indifferent): On the contrary, 


B objections, 


cuſſion which reflects the greateſt credit on Par- 


ENF, 2” oe. 
objections, plauſible in appearance, had been ſtatt- 


ed on its introduction, by ſome of the moſt reſpect- 
able members of the legiſlature, to many of the 


leading proviſions of the bill, but moſt of theſe 
objections were removed as ſoon as the ſubject was 


fairly inveſtigated; and ſome of the perſons who, 
in the firſt inſtance, ſtrenuouſly advanced them, 
have had the juſtice to declare their thorough 


conviction of the error in which their firſt opi- 
nions were founded. As the meaſure, however, 
is, in many reſpects, new in its principle, and as 
many of the miſconceptions, which at firſt ope- 
rated upon the minds of ſome of the members of 
the legiſlature, may have the ſame effect upon the 


people at large, it becomes of importance that the 
public ſhould be rightly informed of the princi- 


ples which have given riſe to the bill, and of the 
leading regulations which have grown out of it. 


The F unding Syſtem has, for more than a cen- 
tury, been invariably purſued, to anſwer all the 
exigencies of the country, and has certainly been 
one great cauſe of our power. If the principle, 


adopted for the firſt time in the preſent war, had 


been 


Mop 
been acted upon in all former wars, of applying a 
Sinking Fund of one per cent. to defray the capi- 


tal of every loan, at the ſame time that proviſion 


was made for the intereſt, the national debt of 
this country could never have been a ſerious evil. 
According to all probable calculation, we ſhould 
have never been expoſed, at one time, to more 
than the debt of two wars. Experience has proved, 
that a debt to this amount could never have af- 
fected our proſperity, and there are thoſe who 
think that, thus limited, it would rather have been 
an advantage than a misfortune to the country; 
but the conſtant alienation of the ſinking fund in 


all former wars, the enormous accumulation of 


debts in conſequence, and the low price of the 


funds for the laſt two years, made it impoſſible to 
perſevere in what had been our antient policy, 


without expoſing ourſelves to the greateſt danger, 

that it would at laſt fail us entirely. Our enemies 
had been led to place their greateſt reliance on 

this event, and however we might continue fund- 


ing one year, two years, three years, they would 


never loſe the hope of our ultimate ruin, as long 


as we relied, under exiſting circumſtances, ſolely 
B 2 | upon 
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upon that ſyſtem. In this ſituation, it was cer- 


tainly deſirable to diſcover ſome new reſource. 


The idea of raiſing a large part of the ſupplies. 


within the year naturally occurred, and the queſ- 
tion was, whether this could be effected without too 


great a ſacrifice either of preſent or future intereſts? 
There could be no doubt that if a practicable ſyſtem, 


for accompliſhing this object, could be produced, 


it would ſecure us, for the preſent, againſt thoſe 
evils which we had the greateſt reaſon to dread, 
and upon which our enemies built the moſt ſan- 
guine expectations; but whatever benefits might 
ariſe from ſuch a meaſure at the preſent moment, 
very little conſideration will be ſufficient to prove 


to us, that it entails, if poſſible, ſtill greater advan- 
tages upon our poſterity than upon ourſelves. 


| Suppoſing it had been determined to raiſe the 
ſupplies of the year, in the uſual manner, by loan, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed that the loan could have 
been made, for the whole ſum wanting, at a higher 


price than 50 in the 3 per cents. The annual 
intereſt of the loan would, in this caſe, be 6 per 
| cent. 


J 
” 


11 
cent. and the Sinking Fund 2 per cent. more, 
making in the whole 8 per cent. It would probably 
require about forty years to repay the capital, ſo 
that the ultimate expence of intereſt, and repay- 
ment of principal, would be for every 100l. bor» 
rowed 320l. whereas the expence of every 100l, 
now raiſed within the year is 100l. and no more. 


With reſpect to that part of the ſums, for the 
ſupply of the year, raiſed by a temporary loan, of 
which the intereſt and capital is to be paid by the 
continuance of the war-tax for a given time after 
peace, the ultimate expence on each 1001. muſt 
depend upon the continuance of the war, and on 
the riſe which may take place in the Funds be- 
fore the repayment of the capital: now ſuppoſing 
this, or any future war, ſhould laſt ſeven years. 
If the ſum of 18, ooo, oool. were to be raiſed for the 
expences of each year, according to the preſent 
ſyſtem, by 10,0000,001. from the tax of 10 per 
cent. and 8,c00,000l. by a temporary loan to be 
repaid out of the tax after the concluſion of the 
war, the effect would be, that the tax of ten mil- 
lion would laſt for ſomething leſs than fourteen 


9 years. 
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years. If the ſame ſum in each year were to be 
raiſed by a loan in the ordinary mode, at 6 per 
cent. with a Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. on the 
fum borrowed, the intereſt and charges of theſe 
fucceſſive loans would amount in the whole to 
$0,000,000]. per annum, and the effe& would be, 
that a tax'to the ſame amount of that now impoſed, 
muſt laſt for a period of from thirty to forty years. 
Suppoſe, again, the war to continue only four years, 
the tax of ten millions would, in that caſe, laſt 
ſor about eight years, and then ceaſe altogether; 
whereas, on the ſuppoſition of funding, at the pre - 
ſent price of the Stocks, the charges and intereſt 
of the loans, amounting to nearly ſix millions, 
would laſt for the ſame period, of between thirty 
| and forty years. From theſe inſtances we muſt 
: perceive the extraordinary effect of this meaſure, 
the immenſe ſaving to the public that will ariſe 
from it, and it is important to obſerve, that in 
proportion to the length of time for which the 
preſent or any future war ſhall continue, the com- 
parative advantages of this ſyſtem over the ſyſtem 
of funding will increaſe. ä 
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In addition to all theſe confiderations, we have 
the ſatisfaction of reflecting, that as far as re- 
ſpects the principle of this meaſure, we have 
the experience of the laſt year in its favour. 
When the bill for raiſing a part of the ſupplies 
within the year, by a triple aſſeſſment, was intro- 
duced into Parliament, it was admitted, by thoſe | 
who introduced it, to be in ſome degree unequal | 
and defective, but it was ſtated to be far preferable | 
to an unlimited perſeverance. in the ſyſtem of | 
funding, - This meaſure was, however, reſiſted at 
the time by oppoſition, as leading to the ruin of 
the country. It was ſtated that the effe& of it 
would be to deſtroy the middle orders of the 
community, to ruin the trade of the country, and 
to affect greatly the permanent revenue. Whether 
the middle orders of the community are deſtroyed 
let the obſervation of each individual decide. 
The documents on the table of the Houſe of Coni- 
mons have proved, that the trade of the country 
has greatly increaſed, and the permanent revenue 
is augmented beyond the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions of any man. It cannot be pretended that 
this is to be aſcribed to the deficiency in the 
ſum 


ſum collected under the Aſſeſſed Tax Bill; for, 
notwithſtanding the evaſions of it which have no- 
toriouſly taken place, it has produced nearly the A 
- ſum for which credit was taken in the ſecons | 
budget of the year; and at the ſame time large 
additional ſums have been raiſed from the volun- 
tary contributions of individals, which, together 
with the Tax on Imports and Exports, make 
the ſum raiſed within the year about ſeven mil- 
lions. We have experience then decidedly in fa- 


vour of the principle, and the only queſtion was, 
whether we ſhould endeavour to make that bur- 
den general which was avowedly partial in its 
operation in the bill of the laſt year ; whether 
| the whole property of the community ſhould 
| contribute equally, or only that part of it which 
} was in expenditure. 


| The propriety of raiſing a large part of the Y 
ſupplies within the year being eſtabliſhed, we 
come next to conſider, what is the beſt way of 
accompliſhing this object. There are three 
modes of obtaining a revenue, each of which 
i : | has found advocates in its fayour : By taxes upon 
j | con- 
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cdnſumption by a tax . n by a tax / 
upon income, : > 


. Taxes upon conſuniption have been moſt ge- 
nerally adopted in this country, for the purpoſe 
of defraying the intereſt of the loans, which the. 
exigendies of the ſtate have, from time to time, 
rendered neceſſary; and when the ſum to be 
raiſed" has not been conſiderable, this mode f 
taxation is perbaps attended with fewer difficulties | 
than any other; at leaſt, the prejudices. of man- 
kind have made us hitherto ſuppoſe this to be 
the caſe: but, where the queſtion is to raiſe ſo 
large a ſum as ten millions within the year, it 
muſt be evident that taxes upon conſumption are 

n * to the object 

In the firſt place, it would be difficult (if not 
impoſſible) to raiſe ſo large a ſum by theſe means; 
for experience has proved that every tax upon 
conſumption has its limits, and as far even as it 
will bear increaſe, it will only bear it gradually: 
if you endeavour to paſs thoſe limits, or to in- 
creaſe the tax too rapidly, you will either produce 
C the 


| L 10 J 
the effect of driving the article in queſtion out of 
conſumption, or of creating an illicit trade. 


In the ſecond place, theſe taxes bear heavier 
on the community than any other, for the public 
pay always conſiderably more than the Govern- 
ment receive: the trader never fails to raiſe the 
price of his commodity to indemnify himſelf,” to 
charge the conſumer with the intereſt of the 
money he has advanced in paying the tax, and with 
an inſurance for the riſk to which his trade is 
expoſed. . | : 


In the third place, theſe taxes fall partially, for 
they affect only expenditure ; they do not bear in 
the leaſt degree upon that great proportion. of 
capital and income which is not in expenditure. 


In the fourth place, they do not bear equally 
or fairly even upon income in expenditure, A 
great part of the expences of the rich are of a na- 
ture to be incapable of taxation at all; and taxes 
upon conſumption, to be productive, muſt be 

laid upon articles of general uſe, ſuch as wine, 

| tea, 
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tea, ſugar, tobacco, horſes, carriages, &c. Now ie 
is evident that the perſon of ten or twenty thou- 
ſand pounds a-year does not conſume. or uſe ten 
or twenty times as much of theſe articles as the 
perſon of one thouſand pounds a-year : his ex- 
penditure is made up, not by an increaſed con- 
ſumption proportionate to his income, but in 
part by conſuming or uſing the choicelt ſort of 
every tad | 


From what has been ſaid then, it muſt clearly 
appear, that to raiſe a large ſum of money within 
the year upon articles of conſumption would be 
hardly prafticable, and, if practica ble, that it 
would fall with great unneceſſary expence upon 
the public, or rather upon that part of the public 
upon whom it would partially operate; for a 
great proportion of the community would be en- 
tirely relieved ſrom the operation of theſe taxes, 
and this the part of the community who could 
afford to pay their ſhare, with the leaſt 1 inconve- 
nience and diſtre! s to themſelves. 


The next ſource of revenue is a tax upon all 
Gy upon which it will not be neceſſary to 
C 2 dweil,. 
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dwell long, for it ſeems to be generally admitted, 
that it is a&ſolutely imprachicuble. Indeed a moment's 
conſideration muſt be- ſufficient to convince us, 
that there are many different ſpecies of income of 
which it would be impoſſible to aſcertain the capi- 
tal, ſuch as income derived fram offices held during 
pleaſure, or from profeſſions ; and when we came 
to apportion the value of different ſpecies of landed 
property, of eſtates in fee · ſimple, of eſtates in tail, 
of e ſtates for years, of ſtates for the lives of others, 
we ſhould find that the longeſt life of man would 
ſcarcely enable us to make much progreſs i in de- 
ciding upon the multiplicity of caſes that would 
occur. Let us conſider, likewiſe, that all inte- 
reſts in reverſion and remainder, which yield no- 
thing at preſent to the perſons to whom they be- 
long, could not be the ſubject of a preſent tax, 
becauſe they furniſh no preſent means of payment. 
The eſtate of the tenant for | life is probably not 
worth more than ten years ' purchaſe, whereas the 
fee fimple is worth thirty years purchaſe. It .is 
plain, therefore, that in- many caſes two-thirds 
or more of the capital of property in ſettlement 
would eſcape the tax altogether. Beſides, it is ip 
many 


1981 

many caſes a matter of doubt, whether a pati · 
cular eſtate is an eſtate in fee · ſimple, in tail, ot 
for life: in every inſtance of this ſort, the queſtiva 
muſt be examined and decided by legal-proceſs, 
before the amount of the tax upon the eſtate 
could be aſcertained. In ſhort, in every ſtep in 
which we ſhould proceed in the Wenn, new Ow 
Meat eu ariſe. © 


"Under theſe circumſtances, a tax upon all in- 
come has appeared to the parliament of the 
country to be the moſt equal and practicable 
mode of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies: that it is 
practicable; no perſon has denied ; that it is equa}, 
has indeed by a f-w perſons been diſputed. We 
do nat mean to contend, that to this as well 
as to every other work of man, many very play- 
ſible objections may not be ſtated ; we do not 
mean to contend, that in particular caſes it will not 
bear heavily on individuals, much more ſo certaja- 
ly chan could be wiſhed, The hardſhip in theſe. 
caſes, however, ariſes from the neceſſity of raiſ- 
ing the money, and not from the mode in which 
it is propoſed to raiſe it; for we venture to affirm, 

ttat 


1 4 J 
that dis- ſyltem is, even upon the ive of it, in- 
finitely more equal than any which has ever been 
adopted, and that, in the progreſs of the bill, 
relief has been given in every caſe in which it 
vas poſſible to afford it, without ang the 
ere e eee nE AD 90 Lidca - 
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The firſt objection 3 has "uk fared ni the 
bill, is, the injuſtice of taxing different ſorts of 
income in the ſame proportion and by the ſame 
rule; for that there is a great difference between 15 
fixed incomes, uncertain and fluctuating incomes, = || 
ſuch : as: incomes from trade or Profeſſions, in- | 
comes Mt life, and. incomes for eas. 


Fa | ; 


| | 1 That there | 1s a Aer TIN theſe 1 va- 
H rious incomes no perſon can deny: a this difference 
the bill finds, and certainly does not propoſe ro 
| cemedy ; but, by raxing them all in the fame pro- 

portion, it leaves the different ſorts of income 


in the ſame relative ſtave, in which i it found them, 6 


* Can any reaſon be ſtated why the ſavings and ac- 
cumulations of ſome ſhould not contribute their 


T7 a 4 . by 


proportionate ſhare, as well as the expenditure of 
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others? This is a meaſure by which we tax our-: 
ſelves largehy in the preſent year, to diminiſh the 
permanent burden upon ourſelves and our poſte- 
rity. Theſe accumulations and favings, when 
they come into expenditure- (which in the courſe 
ol a few years mit be the caſe), will partake 
equally in the benefit of the meaſure, and is it 
not juſt therefore that they ſhould contribute their 
ſhare towards the  fucceſs of it. The individual 
who ſpends his whole income, in fupporting a 
certain ſituation in life, is as important a charac- 
ter (though not more ſo) in the general ſtate of 
ſaciety, as he who ſaves or accumulates. From 
him you take a part of his expenditure, from the 
other a part of his ſavings and accumulations. 
The real conſequence or vanity of the former is 
affected in as great a degree by: a dimunition of 
his expenditure as the ſame qualities are in the 
latter, by diminiſhing his means of accumulation. 
Their relative ſituation in fociety, their advan- 
tages or diſadvantages, remain in that caſe pre- 
cifely the ſame. The increaſing part of the com- 
munity can certainly contribute their proportion 
with leſs prefent inconvenience or diſtreſs to them- 


ſelves 5 
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ſelves ;- but this advantage is balanced by the 
WAS 9 1 
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cines for life, or for Years, in the ſame propor- 
tion in which you tax perpetuab inèomes. This 
objectidtr is founded on à miſtake of the whole 
prineiple of the bill. The only advantage which 
the individual, whoſe income is perpetual, poſſeſſts 
over the annuitant is, that he has it in his power to 
Nell or mortgage à part of his property for the pur- 
poſe of paying the tax Now the object of this 
bilb is, to raiſe: out of the income of the: year a cer- 
tain part of the ſupplies, without impoſing any 
burden upon poſterity; and: if individuals ſhould. = 
burden a part of their property with a. view. of 
paying this tax, in proportion as that ſnould take 
place, we ſhould incur all the inconveniences 
of funding: For where is the diffrrenee (ſuppoſ- 
ing it to be in the fame extent) between the 
public, in their collective capacity, borrowing the 
money by loan, and mortgaging it on their poſ - 
terity,; and a number of indiyiduals borrowing 
| the 


able grounds upon which you could tax the pol: 


1 
the money on their private eſtates, and mort- 


paging it on their deſcendants ? But ſuppoſing no 


part of the property to be ſold, the only: juſtifi- 


ſeſſor of perpetual property in a greater ptopor- 
tion than the life-annuitant is, that he muſt be 


ſuppoſed to have an intereſt in his eſtate after his 


death. If this is the caſe, he muſt be confidered, 
on the other hand, as ſubject likewiſe to the bur- 
dens of the eſtate after his deceaſe. If ther ſore 
it ſnould be neceſſary, from time to time, in pe- 
riods of national emergency, to have recourſe 
to this meaſure, the property in which we muſt 
fuppoſe him intereſted will; in all thoſe cafes, 
de ſubject to the tax. And would it not be 
unjuſt, to tax thoſe intereſts in a greater pro- 
portion at preſent, which, if we confider them 
only as life-intereſts, ſtand exactly upon the 
fame footing as the life-anmities; and, if they 


are perpetual intereſts, are expoſed to the ta in 


all future ages, whenever it may n 
ceſſary to adopt it ? | 
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The next objection, which has been ſtated | 
to the meaſure, is, the injuſtice of taxing dif- 
ferent: rates of income in the ſame proportion; 
that perſons of large income cannot only afford 
to pay more, but even a greater proportion of 
their incomes, than thoſe who poſſeſs ſmall; ones ; 
and that there ought to be, therefore, @ riſing 
bre we to incomes . different amount. 
u * * 
eee eee 
E and if you take 
from different incomes the ſame proportion, 
4 you leave them of courſe exactly in the relative 
| ſtate in which you found them. The prin- 
; eiple, on which the objection is founded, might 


8 carry you the length of levelling all property, 
and ot not taxing moderate or ſmall incomes 


at all, till great ones were reduced to the ſame 
level; a principle deſtructive of all idea of pro- 
perty, of all induſtry and exertion amongſt man- 
kind, and of the Peace and well being of civil 
ſociety. 


* 
* 


8 But 


Lo 1 
hut let us inquire how far the effect of this 


propoſition would be charitable and humane — 


A perſon of two or three hundred pounds a year 
is called upon for the tenth of his income: the 
tax may bear heavily upon him individually, 
but he has, proportionably, ſew perſons depend- 
ent upon him who will ſuffer its conſequer ce; 
he keeps few ſervants; and employs few tradeſ- 
men, &c. &.; but in proportion as you riſe in 
the ſcale of income, the number of dependent 
perſons increaſe. If, then, you tax thoſe who 
are poſſeſſed of large property, in a greater pro- 
portion than thoſe who are only in moderate 
circumſtances, you muſt conſider that, in taxing 
them, you are indirectly taxing all thoſe who 
depend upon that property, and live from the 


expenditure of it. The conſequence would be, 


that, whilſt in one way you are pretending to 
relieve the middle and induſtrious claſſes of the 
community, you are bearing at leaſt equally 
hard upon them in another; ſo that a riſing 
ſcale of taxation is not only inconſiſtent” with 
every principle of property, but would not p a- 
| i 337 ES 2c; duce 
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enge the beneficzal' conſequences, or afford 

the 0 it er to ae. 5 Ä 
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they are choſe on which the legiſlature has 

always acted. In the land-tax, in the poor- 

rates, in county-rates, te., did we ever hear 

of a riſing ſeale of | taxation? Fet, if it us 
equally juſt in all thoſe? In theſe inſtances, 

did we ever hear of any diſtinction between te- 

nants in fee · ſimple, tenants for life, and tenants 

for years? The tax has, in all theſe caſes, been 

taken in the Game proportion, out of the pro- 

duce of the land in the year, without any con- i * 
ſderation of the amount of . property, or che 

| nature of the regs, 


Bun it is Bid chin this principle of u riſing ſcale 
is, to a certain extent, admitted in the Bill; that 
perſons poſſeſfing les than ſixty pounds a year 

are intirely exempted from the operation of the 
tax; and that there is a gradation between that 
| and two hundred pounds à year, at which income 
the 


£41 1] 
the tax of ten per cent. firſt commences: — this 
certainly is a modification of the principle of the 
Bill, but it ſtands upon the moſt obvious and 
moſt equitable grounds. There is a clafs of the | 
community who poſſeſs only the abſolute ne- | 
ceſſaries of life; and this claſs has always been 
conſidered by the legiſlature diſtinctly from the 
claſs of proprietors in general. The poor-laws 
are founded on this very diſtiaftion. . | 


It has been an opinion of ſome ſpeculators, thatit 
would be wiſe to raiſe a revenue upon the moſt 
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common articles of life ; for, that the price of 

labour would riſe in conſequence, and that thoſe 
\ © taxes (like all general taxes) would find their 
| level over the whole community. But the an- 
ſwer is, that though it is true that ullimately 
they would find their way to property in ge- 
neral, it would require time before this could 
take place; and what would become of thoſe 
perſons who had merely the neceſſaries of life 
in the interim? — Thoſe, who were in a claſs | 
above them, might be able to bear the imme- [ 
diate preſſure, provided they could afterwards [ 
lay it upon others. But this claſs could not | 
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Fay che tax, in the firſt inſtance, without taking 


the dread out of their mouths, and without 
5 means of labour to Arte e 
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It has been the h eereſore/ er the k- 
piſlature, in taxes of conſumption, to affect as 
Tithe as poſſible the loweſt claſſes, but to lay 
the burden; as nearly equal as circumſtances 
© would admit, upon thoſe commodities of ge- 
neral uſe which are not abſolute neceſſaries to the 
loweſt claſſes. This ſame principle has been 
adopted i in the preſent Bill. . In the application 
of it, great liberality has been ſhown; but the 
object of ir is to tax all property. in the ſame 
proportion, except as far as reſpects thoſe claſſes 
whoſe immediate ſubſiſtence would 127 affected in 


— 


conſequence of it. 


- 
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4 The nent xt objc&tion is to to the ſcale for relief to 


fathers of families, which i is repreſented as incon- 
ſiſtent with the principle of the Bill, becauſe ſo 
large a proportional relief is not allowed for each 


child in larger incomes as in ſmaller. Such a 
| ſcale 


oO 
ſcale is in fact neceſſary,” to keep up the very 


proportion which is the great object of the Bill. 


In giving relief, you ſhould conſider what is the 
nature of the relief it is intended to afford, Upon 


the principle of this relief, if it be fit to be granted 
at all, which has not been denied, it is certainly 


juſt that the individual of five or ten thouſand 


pounds a year, who has a family,.. ſhould not be 


liable to the ſame burdens as the perſon of a 
ſimilar income without one. But the object of 


this clauſe is to aſſiſt individuals in ſupporting 


and eſtabliſhing their families. The expence of 


a family is in no degree whatever ſo conſider- 


able, in proportion, to perſons of large as to 
thoſe of moderate income. Children in their 
infancy are much more expenſive, in proportion, 
to the latter than to the former; but when they 
come to the age of education, the difference is 


ſtill greater, It muſt be evident, that Pl gentle-- h 
man of. four or : ſeven hundred a year would; 


ſpend nearly as much, in educating a ſon for; 


the church, for the law, for the army, or the, 


navy, as a perſon of five or ſix thquſand a year- 
With a view, therefore, to the proportion oi 


incomes 5 


* 
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| Hoomes, ſueh à relief is neceſſary, and a feale 
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: AHF mah uh ths bjeRtions that have 
been made to the principle of the Bill, and the 
anſwer which appears to ariſe out of them. 
The che meaſure is juſt and equal, i is the con- 
8 e e 


55 even admitting that doubts may be 
kürty urged, reſpecting the equal operation of 

the Bill, the queſtion will then be, to every 
practical ſtateſman, whether a more equal fyſ- 
tem can be deviſed? That a tax upon capital 
is impracticable, has been proved]; that, if prac- 
ticable, it would de liable to as great, if not 
greater, objections, might eaſily be maintained, 


That taxes upon conſumption are conſiderably 


fs equal in their operation, has been demon- 
rated. What, then, remains? If there is no- 
thing, does not common ſenſe ſuggeſt to us the 
wiſdom and prudence of adopting that fyſtem, 
which is certainly more juſt and equal than any 
Wick has as yet occurred to the mind of man, 


rather 
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rather than to reſiſt it on account of ſome in- 
equalitics and hardſhips which may belong to 
this, but to which (for aught we know) every 
- meaſure of taxation may be ſubje "oh 


The only objections, then, which remain to 
the Bill, are thoſe which occur to the mode of 
carrying it into effect. The powers neceſſary for 
this purpoſe are veſted in the hands of perſons 
properly qualified, and elected by the different 
grand juries of the country. All deciſion reſts 
with them; the ſurveyor has only the power 
to ſuggeſt and to object, and he is dependent on 
the commiſſioners for any reward he may re- 
ceive for his labour: They are all bound by the 
ſacred obligations of an oath. And can we ob- 
ject, then, to inveſt thoſe perſons with a power 
of aſſeſſing. us, according to a fixed rule, who 
have an_ intereſt in common with ourſelves, 
and who are our judges in all caſes where the 
very exiſtence of our Property, or even of our 
lives, may be at ſtake. _ 
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With reſpe& to perſons engaged in trade, 
different powers have in ſome teſpects been 
given ; and care has been taken, that in no caſe 
ſhall the property of any commercial man be 


| | known, except to the commiſſioners, who are 


bound by. oath not to diſcloſe it. 


This regulation appears to have ſatisfied the 


commercial world. But it is objected, that this 


"WV. cang of the Bill is not extended to all perſons, 


whether in trade or not. To make theſe regu- 


lations general, would obviouſly. be attended 
with great difficulty; and conſiderable confuſion 
might ariſe. out of them, when applied to the 
whole COUNTY 


But is there any ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſon 


for extending this principle to any, except com- 


mercial property ? It is a matter of doubt, 
with ſome perſons, whether ſecrecy in trade is 
as neceſſary and important as has been ſome- 
times imagined; but it cannot be denied that 
there are many perſons engaged in commerce, 
whoſe credit is in ſuch a ſtate that the diſ- 
| | _ cloſure 
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cloſure of their circumſtances might prove their 
ruin. To prevent effects of this nature, theſe 
regualtions have been adopted. 


But, having gone this length, I have no diffi- 
eulty in contending, that wherever concealment 1s 


not neceſſary, it is objectionable. Not only a door 


would be opened, by that means, to fraud and 
evaſion (which, in ſpite of every regulation to 


prevent it, you muſt expect will exiſt to a cer- 
tain degree) but the public would be precluded 
from the knowledge of what is the contri- 


bution of the higher orders of ſociety; their 


acquaintance with which is one great advantage 
of the meaſure, and will lead materially to its 


productiveneſs. And, as to any advantage from 


concealment, there is no perſon, whoſe property 
is in land or in the funds (the two great ſources 
of wealth, beſides commerce) which any indi- 
vidual, who chooſes it, may not know with as 
much exactneſs, and perhaps with more, than the 
amount of the contribution will diſcloſe it. 
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We ſee, then, the advantages of this meaſure, 


and the futility of moſt of the objections that have 


been urged againſt it. But it is ſaid, What is the 
reaſon that it was not «tempted, then, before? 


An unfortunate prej udice prevailed in the country 
againſt any thing which could lead to an inveſ- 


tigation of the -property of individuals. As long 
as this prejudice continued in its full force, ſuch 


a meaſure would have been abſolutely imprac-, 
ticable; but, fortunately for the intereſts of the 
country, the diſcuſſion of the Aſſeſſed Tax Bill 
called the attention of the public to the ſubject, 
and that which in former times would have been 


thought an intolerable calamity, is-now conſidered 


as a great national adyantage. 


A very large proportion of the landed pro- 
prietors declared, in the laſt Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, their approbation of the principle ; and 
the merchants of the city of London, of Liver- 
pool, of Norwich, of Edinburgh, of Glaſgow, of 


_ Paiſley, have come forward earneſtly in its ſup- 


port. 
* Under 


1 
Under theſe circumſtances, we have every rea- 
ſon to believe, that the meaſure will anſwer our 
moſt ſanguine expectations; but at leaſt all the 
difficulties which exiſted in the way of it are re 
moved. 


It is a meaſure certainly not founded on thoſe 
ideas of practical convenience or temporary ex- 
pediency, which, to avoid popular odium to 


a new and, perhaps, difficult meaſure, would 
relieve 4 large proportion of the community 


from all burdens, and would lay it with ten- 
fold weight on the remainder. It is a meaſure 


not founded on any ſpeculative or theoretical 


ideas of equality; it propoſes to leave every 
order of human beings in the relative ſtate in 
which it finds them; nor to tax that claſs of the 


community which are in fat not taxable, but 
to bear equally on all the great ſources of pro- 


perty, on land, on trade, on profeſſions, on funds, 
—by this means calling on all property of what- 
ever nature to contribute its fair ſhare for the de- 


fence of the country; and by its equal operation, 


it ſets at defiance the common, though frequently 
| invidious, 
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invidious, argument on tax bills, that it was in- 
troducecd to favour one deſeription of property at 
the enpente of another. 
There is one argument urged in favour of this 
Bill, to which I cannot agree : It has been ſaid 
that this prineiple, if adopted, will be a ſecurity 
hereafter againſt wars. Before this, which is an I 
imputation on our government, is admitted as a 
reaſon for the Bill, we ſhould conſider if it has any 
juſt foundation, From a thorough inveſtigation 
of the ſubject, I venture to affirm, that, from the 
commencement of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
tb the preſent time (the period at which our po- 
key, as well as that of moſ? of the other countries 
in Europe, aſſumed a ſettled form) there are few 
wars in which this country has been engaged, which 
have not been, on our part, purely defenſive; but, 
from that period, there is no war, in which we have 
been engaged with France, in which the juſtice 4 
has not been CLEARLY, UNEQUIVOCALLY, and DE- 
otbpt in our favour, This being ſo, I truſt that 
neither this, nor any other meaſure, will have the 


effect of damping our national ardour, of cramping 
- our 


* 


* 1 
dur ſpirit, or of making us more tardy than we 
have hitherto been in defence of our juſt rights, or 
of the liberty of Europe. No: It will put new 
means into our hands; it will give us a ſtrength 
which has been hitherto unknown to us; it will 
ſecure to us the juſt pre-eminence we have ac- 


quired amongſt the nations of the world, by 
proving that our power is not the reſult of 
temporary exertion, but 1s the conſequence of a 
ſettled ſyſtem, ABSOLUT ELT INEXHAUSTIBLE Whilſt 
we have the induſtry to feed it, and the ſpirit to 
put it into action. To our national cbaracter, 
to our national exertion, we owe every advantage 


we poſſeſs. Let us preſerve theſe as the moſt 


ſacred truſts which can be committed to the care 
of man; and whatever reſources the bleſſing of 


Providence may provide for us, let us recollect, that 


they are not given to us to enable us to indulge 
in ſloth and idleneſs, but to inſtigate us more 
ſtrongly in the defence and ſupport of the rights 
and intereſts of our fellow-creatures. 


FINIS. 
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